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REPORT. 


The  Committee  having  in  charge  the  proceedings  of  the 
Dedication  at  Shamokin,  on  the  22d  December,  1854,  report 
as  follows : 


INVITATION: 


ShamoJcin,  Nortlmmherland  Co.,  Pa., 
December  5th,  1854. 

Dear  Sir  : 

On  Friday,  December  2‘2d,  at  10  o’clock,  A.  M.,  at  this  place. 
Judge  Helfenstein  proposes  to  dedicate  forever,  a valuable  and  pro- 
ductive Coal  Estate,  in  the  Shamokin  Coal  Basin,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  destitute  Poor  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Lancaster, 
Carlisle,  etc.  And  also,  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  a Free  Col- 
lege, at  Shamokin,  to  be  endowed  with  the  proceeds  of  another  Coal 
Estate;  and  also,  the  dedication  of  a Coal  Estate  for  the  benefit  of 
African  Colonization. 

You  are  respectfully  invited  to  be  present. 

Very  Respectfully  Yours,  &c., 


i 


Kimber  Cleaver, 
Wm.  Fegely, 

D.  M.  Boyd, 

Wm.  H.  Marshall, 
Wm.  Atwater, 


' Committee  of  Arrangements. 


J 


This  donation  consists  of  two  valuable  Anthracite  Coal  Es- 
tates, all  underlaid  with  coal  of  superior  quality,  possessing 
great  facilities  for  mining,  and  lying  immediately  by  the  main 
Philadelphia  and  Sunbury  Railroad.  The  amount  of  coal  is 
inexhaustible  for  very  many  years  to  come. 
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The  one  Estate,  dedicated  for  the  use  of  the  destitute  Poor 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  etc.,  lies  immediately 
adjoining  the  town  of  Shamokin,  and  is  capable  of  producing 
three  hundred  thousand  tons  per  annum,  when  propeidy  de- 
veloped; and  is  about  to  be  leased  at  thirty  cents  per  ton. 

The  other  Estate  is  located  at  a short  distance  east  of  Shamo- 
kin, immediately  adjoining  the  valuable  estate  of  the  Green 
Ridge  Coal  Company.  This  tract  is  entirely  underlaid  with 
almost  inexhaustible  quantities  of  the  best  coal,  and  is  capable 
of  producing  annually,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to7is, 
and  is  now  leased  to  responsible  miners,  at  twenty-fi\re  cents 
per  ton.  The  proceeds  of  this  estate  are  dedicated,  one-half 
to  the  endowment  of  the  Free  College,  and  one-half  for  the 
benefit  of  African  Colonization. 

These  two  Estates  are  considered  among  the  most  valuable 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Anthracite  Coal  Fields,  and  are  capable  of 
yielding  annually,  a greater  rental  than  the  interest  on  a mil- 
lion and  a half  of  dollars. 

The  gi’ounds  of  the  College  consist  of  about  thirty  acres, 
immediately  adjoining  the  town  of  Shamokin,  and  the  site  of 
the  College  is  on  an  eminence,  affording  views  of  great  beauty. 

On  the  22d  of  December,  the  day  fixed  for  the  dedication, 
the  deep  interest  of  the  occasion  attracted  a large  concourse  of 
persons  from  various  quarters.  Among  the  number  was  our 
excellent  Governor,  William  Bigler,  and  other,  distinguished 
persons. 

At  10  o’clock  the  procession  formed,  under  the  direction  of 
Col.  James  Covert,  headed  by  the  Danville  Band,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  visit  the  mines  of  the  Estate  dedicated  to  the  Poor. 
After  having  passed  over  a portion  of  it,  sufficient  to  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  its  value  as  a coal  estate,  the  location  selected 
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for  the  College  was  visited,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  that  institution. 

Here,  the  Hon.  C.  W.  Hegins,  of  Pottsville,  in  an  appropriate 
manner  introduced  Gov.  Bigler,  as  the  person  selected  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner-stone. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Sunbury,  having  read  a list 
of  articles  to  be  deposited  in  the  corner-stone,  the  Governor 
delivered  a brief,  but  most  eloquent  and  impressive  address. 

He  deposited  in  the  corner-stone,  the  Bible,  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  the  “ Churchman,”  “Episcopal  Recorder,”  “The  Ban-  ^ 
ner  of  the  Cross,”  “Colonization  Herald,”  the  “American,” 
and  the  “Gazette,”  of  Sunbury,  and  the  Journal  of  the  Dio- 
cesan Convention. 

The  following  prayer  was  then  offered  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Washburn,  of  Pottsville: 

THE  PRAYER. 

Almighty,  ever-living  Jehovah,  Creator  of  the  earth.  Pro- 
vider of  its  resources,  Father  of  our  spirits,  we  acknowledge 
Thee  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts, 
the  source  of  every  blessing.  In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  Thine  infinite  love  hath  sent  to  be  our  Saviour, 
and  through  whom  Thou  hast  assured  us  that  Thine  ear  is 
graciously  open  to  our  prayers,  we  humbly  invoke  Thy  guid- 
ance and  prospering  presence  in  the  enterprise  that  has  here 
convened  us.  Direct  us,  and  all  who  are,  or  shall  be  herein 
engaged,  with  Thy  most  gracious  favor,  and  further  our  under- 
takings with  Thy  continual  help,  and  especially  this  institution, 
whose  corner-stone  ^ye  have  this  day  laid ; that  it  may  be  reared 
to  completion,  and  long  continue  to  benefit  many  of  the  gene- 
rations of  men  and  glorify  Thy  holy  name  forever.  And  for- 
asmuch as  without  Thee  nothing  is  strong,  nothing  holy,  be  Thou, 

Oh ! God,  its  unfailing  strength,  pervading  its  every  depart- 
ment ; and  we  beseech  Thee,  Avith  Thy  Avord  and  Holy  Spirit, 
vouchsafe  to  enlighten,  quicken  and  sanctify  its  various  officers 
and  successive  attendants  of  Avhatever  degree  and  attainment, 
that,  Avith  its  honored  founder,  they  and  Ave,  and  all  Thy  holy 
Church,  having  served  Thee  faithfully,  may  attain  to  Thine 
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everlasting  Kingdom,  through  Jesus  Christ,  Our  Lord,  who 
hath  taught  us  thus  to  pray,  and  that  instantly. 

Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed  he  Thy  name.  Thy 
Kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  Heaven ; ' 
give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  ; forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  i 
forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us  ; lead  us  not  into  tempta-  i 
tion,  but  deliver  us  from  evil,  for  Thine  is  the  Kingdom,  the 
Power  and  the  Glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 

The  Grace  of  Our  Lord  Jesus,  Christ,  and  the  Love  of  God, 
and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  us  all,  evermore. 
Amen. 

After  which,  the  procession  returned  to  the  new  hotel,  a 
large  and  commodious  building,  not  yet  entirely  finished : 

The  assembly  was  then  organized  by  naming  the  following 
ofiicers  : 

President — Gov.  Bigler. 

Vice  Presidents — Hon.  C.  W.  Hegins,  Hon.  A.  Jordan, 
Burd  Patterson,  Esq.,  Hon.  Benj.  Patton,  A.  Russel,  Hugh 
Bellas,  Peter  Baldy,  Jos.  R.  Priestly,  Wm.  Fegely,  C.  Garret- 
son,.  H.  B.  Masser,  and  S.  R.  Bittenbender,  Esqs.,  Major 
Hewart,  Dr.  J.  S.  Carpenter,  Maj.  Lake,  and  M.  D.  Evert,  Esq. 

Secretaries — Jno.  B.  Packer,  H.  Donnel,  C.  Pleasants,  E. 
Baldy,  G.  B.  Youngman,  K.  Cleaver,  S.  Kase,  John  T.  Sill, 
D.  M.  Boyd,  and  G.  H.  Clay,  Esqs. 

Judge  Helfenstein  here  arose  and  presented  three  deeds, 
conveying  the  Estates  to  a trustee,  for  the  purposes  intended, 
and  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows : 

JUDGE  HELFENSTEIN’S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  President: 

It  behooves  me  to  speak  on  this  occasion  with  great  modesty 
and  diffidence,  as  an  humble  agent,  used  by  a wise  Providence, 
in  accomplishing,  in  my  limited  sphere,  his  purposes  of  good. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that,  in  this  age  of  benevolent  enter- 
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prise,  when  the  hearts  of  men  are  beginning  to  respond  in 
some  better  and  higher  degree,  yet  I fear,  far,  very  far,  short 
of  the  high  standard  of  our  duty  to  the  wants  of  our  common 
brotherhood,  that  antiquated  and  traditional  error  of  dying 
bequests,  tends  often  to  mutilate,  if  not  destroy,  the  noblest 
charities. 

Why  wait  for  death  to  consummate  a benevolent  purpose  ? 
Why  hold  the  gifts  and  trusts  of  a kind  Providence  for  years 
dormant  and  useless,  waiting  till  death  shall  relax  our  hold 
upon  them,  and  open  the  door  for  their  application  ? The 
dismal  consequences  of  this  common  and  popular  error,  are 
almost  beyond  computation. 

If  such  a sacred  trust  is  created  and  applied  in  full  life  and 
health,  under  the  direction  and  the  system  of  the  living  donor, 
his  intentions  are  likely  to  be  carried  out.  There  is  no  mis- 
application, no  mis-construction  of  intentions,  no  litigation  and 
contesting  of  wills,  no  interference  of  selfish  and  interested 
heirs — none  of  the  delay  and  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law  ! 
What  a history,  painful  and  gloomy,  is  the  sad  story  of  pos- 
thumous bequests,  with  their  selfish  and  ignorant  perversion, 
in  the  defeat  of  the  most  liberal  intentions,  in  the  squandering 
away  of  the  most  munificent  means.  How  different  the  exe- 
cution from  the  intention  ! the  reality  from  the  hope  ! The 
one  beautiful  in  its  charity  and  love,  and  in  its  practical  and 
efficient  benevolence — and  the  other,  the  execution,  what  a dis- 
torted ogre — a meagre,  frightful  spectre  ! Who  will  allow 
such  sinful  squandering  of  the  sacred  charities  he  designs  to 
live  long  after  he  is  forgotten,  or  known  only  as  his  name  may 
be  connected  with  them  ? 

But  why  defer  the  execution  of  benevolent  purposes  for  pos- 
thumous execution  ? Death  and  the  grave  impart  to  them  no 
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new  power  nor  efficiency.  Does  death  hold  the  only  key  to 
unlock  our  coffers,  and  to  open  our  hearts  to  the  present,  im- 
mediate, importunate  demand  for  help,  that  comes  up  in  that 
deep  wailing  cry  for  bread  and  for  life,  from  so  many  of  our 
unfortunate  .bi’ethren,  away  down  in  the  dark  places,  the 
fearful,  gloomy  abodes  of  wretched  poverty,  or  shrinking 
desperate  guilt  ? Are  all  these  only  future  wants  ? Can  all 
this  human  woe  and  suffering  be  postponed  for  ten  or  twenty 
years,  till  the  donor  has  spent  his  life  in  comfort  and  super- 
abundant wealth  ? Is  that  the  condition  on  which  a mere 
steward  and  agent  holds  his  trust  ? Surely,  such  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  his  Benevolent  Principal.  Surely,  a Merciful  Parent 
never  gave  me  a dollar  for  the  benefit  of  my  suffering  brother, 
who  cries  for  help,  and  in  his  deep  misery  moans  piteously  and 
loud  enough  to  thrill  and  melt  the  heart  of  Christendom,  and 
yet  bids  me  lock  it  up,  and  retain  it  till  death  loosen  my  hold 
upon  it.  Such  cannot  be  the  intention  of  our  common  Parent. 
If  Ilis  Avill  and  merciful  designs  were  obeyed  and  executed 
by  us,  oh  ! what  a change,  so  bright,  so  grand,  that  imagination 
is  dazzled  at  the  merest  glimpse  of  it  ! — every  dollar  of  the 
surplus  hundreds  of  millions,  judiciously  and  faithfully  and  af- 
fectionately applied  in  rescuing  and  elevating  the  poor,  the 
A’icious  and  the  outcast ! 

If  every  noble  mansion,  the  abode  of  wealth,  refinement  and 
luxury  contained  a generous  heart,  that  throbbed  in  noble,  daily 
and  efficient  response  to  a brother’s  woes — if  every  estate 
were  made  alive  Avith  new  energy,  by  the  great  principle  that 
it  is  given  and  held  for  my  suffering  brother,  as  well  as 
myself — if  CA'ery  enterprise  and  operation  Avere  stimulated 
and  enei’gized  by  the  higher  motives  of  benevolence,  as  a 
scheme,  not  for  selfish  purposes,  but  for  the  good  of  as  many 
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as  could  be  brought  within  the  beneficent  range  of  its  profits — 
if  the  claims  of  our  common  brotherhood,  in  its  wants  and 
woes,  were  to  press  upon  every  man  as  the  claims  and  wants 
of  one  common  family,  of  which  he  is  a member,  and  in  which 
he  is  a father,  a brother  or  a son — if  the  great  labor  and 
struggle  of  every  man’s  life  were  for  his  suffering  brother,  as 
well  as  for  himself — if  all  the  talent,  the  Avealth,  the  energy,  the 
enterprise,  the  business  of  the  Avorld  Avere  to  recognize  this 
one  great  principle,  and  labor  faithfully  for  the  common 
good,  and  for  our  common  suffering  humanity ; if  every  man 
remembered  that  bread  and  fuel,  and  clothing  and  comfort 
and  refinement,  for  himself  and  his  family,  Avere  not  his  only 
duties,  but  that  he  has  in  charge  means  for  others,  not  of 
his  own  domestic  circle,  but  still  of  his  family — his  breth- 
ren, Avho  are  meeting  every  terrible  form  of  human  Avoe  and 
suffering,  and  that  as  he  neglects  them  he  is  faithless  to  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  sacred  of  human  trusts ; Avhat  a trans- 
formation in  this  great  family  ! The  filth  and  rags,  and  gaunt 
famine,  and  all  the  fearful  spectral  forms  of  abject  poverty 
and  vice,  and  the  hideous  shapes  of  human  suffering  and  aban- 
donment, all  gone ; and  hope,  and  peace,  and  comfort  in  the 
neat  abodes  of  poverty,  and  in  the  gladdened  and  sunlit 
homes  of  loAAdy  life,  and  one  glad  song  ever  proclaiming  that 
our  Father’s  benevolent  intentions  are,  that  every  dark  den 
of  abject  poverty  and  vice  and  suffering  should  be  closed 
up  forever.  Oh ! let  not  the  talent,  the  wealth,  the  energy, 
the  enterprise,  the  business  of  the  world,  lay  the  flattering 
unction  to  their  soul,  that  the  dire  sufferings  of  our  common 
brotherhood  are  necessary  and  unavoidable  eA'ils,  when  they 
themselves  hold  the  sacred  trust  for  their  relief. 

And  then,  what  neAV  energies,  what  giant  poAA’er,  what  noble 
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angelic  life,  would  be  infused  into  the  great  heart  and  mind  of 
the  world,  in  all  its  varied  and  diversified  labors  and  projects, 
and  enterprise  and  business.  Then,  selfish  ambition  and  sordid 
avarice  would  be  transformed  into  motives  worthy  of  a Seraph’s 
bosom ; and  wealth  in  such  a noble  application,  would  not  be 
unworthy  of  an  angel’s  efforts. 

But  benevolent  means  pre-eminently  require  whatever  sagac- 
ity, talent  and  system  can  be  commanded,  not  only  to  guard 
and  protect  the  treasure,  but  to  mature  and  perfect  the  method 
and  plan  of  their  use,  and  to  place  it  all  on  a permanent  and 
abiding  basis. 

If  to  acquire  an  estate  requires  industry,  labor,  system, 
thought,  untiring  energy,  then  in  such  acquisition  all  these 
qualities  are  cultivated  and  improved,  and  no  one,  therefore, 
better  qualified  to  apply  the  means  thus  acquired,  to  a new 
enterprise,  than  he  who,  by  long  perseverance,  has  developed 
and  improved  them.  If  these  qualities  have  secured  to  him 
success,  who  better  qualified  than  he  to  apply  his  means  to 
new  subjects  requiring  the  same  qualities  for  their  success? 
who  more  likely  to  give  pratical  efficiency  to  his  plans,  and  to 
understand  and  perfect  all  their  detail  than  he?  who  more 
likely  than  he  to  give  such  efficiency,  who,  in  acquiring  an  estate, 
has  almost  necessarily  become  a practical,  calculating,  thinking, 
plodding  daily  laborer  ? Who  more  likely  to  look  to  practical 
results  than  he  ? Who  more  likely  to  look  to  its  wise  and 
practical  application,  than  the  man  whose  severe  experience  has 
taught  him  the  cost  of  wealth,  which  after  all  is  one  of  the  most 
dear  and  costly  commodities  that  our  world  offers  for  sale.  The 
daily  and  laborious  toil — the  sleepless  vigilance,  the  care  and 
anxiety,  wearing  away  mind  and  body  by  its  ever  varying 
excitement — the  early  and  nightly  thought,  often  the  rude 
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encounters  with  the  selfishness  and  cupidity  of  ignoble  compe- 
titors, or  of  envious  maligners,  and  then  its  engrossing,  unre- 
lenting and  tyrannical  absorption  of  the  whole  mind,  to  the 
neglect  of  so  many  of  the  gentle,  refining  and  elevating  pleasures 
of  life — the  iron  rule  of  a self  discipline,  that  makes  business 
first  and  last,  the  Moloch  before  whom  is  offered  a hecatomb  of 
social  and  domestic  pleasures,  and  intellectual  and  literary 
enjoyments ; who  more  likely  than  he,  that  has  acquired  an 
estate  at  such  a cost,  to  look  to  its  economical  application,  to 
see  that  it  should  produce  some  profits,  some  dividends,  and 
prove  to  be  a productive  and  paying,  and  not  a ‘‘fancy  stock?” 

Xo  executors,  no  posthumous  trustees,  can  ever  understand 
his  intention,  or  execute  his  purposes  as  well  as  himself. 

But  among  the  lowest,  and  most  insane  aspects  of  wealth,  is 
the  pleasure  of  clutching  and  gloating  over  it,  and  hugging  it 
to  the  heart,  as  its  dearest  treasure — or  to  gratify  a selfish 
ambition,  for  the  reputation  of  riches — or  to  indulge  in  osten- 
tatious display. 

Tinsel  display,  shining  equipage,  brilliant,  costly  and  ambi- 
tious expenditure  are  vulgar  show  ! Are  these  the  rational 
enjoyment  of  wealth,  when  amid  the  glitter  and  cost  and 
splendor  of  such  a scene,  it  is  remembered,  that  often  within 
sight  and  sound  of  it,  are  the  woe-stricken  haunts  of  frightful 
poverty,  or  wretched  vice,  where  famine,  or  disease,  or  want, 
or  guilt,  hold  their  haggard  and  death  stricken  revels?  Oh  ! 
if  the  dying  neglected  man,  his  two  tyrant  foes,  vice  and 
want,  having  set  their  last  sad  signet  on  his  brow,  as  he  lay  on 
his  filthy  pallet,  could  suddenly  be  transported,  with  the  gloom 
and  the  groans  of  his  last  suffering,  into  such  a circle,  and 
could  make  his  dying  appeal  to  the  last  great  Tribunal,  and 
summon  us  to  meet  him  there,  to  answer  for  the  prostitution 
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and  perversion  of  the  means  entrusted  to  us  for  his  safety,  and 
liis  rescue — for  the  dreadful  and  stupendous  fraud  committed 
against  him,  to  administer  to  our  own  passions  and  our  own 
vanity  ! And  what  is  this  but  one  of  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  appeals  and  remonstrances  made  against  the  perver- 
sion of  wealth? 

But  there  is  a pleasure  that  an  angel  might  covet,  in  the  wise 
and  worthy  acquisition  of  wealth,  so  that  during  long  years  of 
a happy  life,  the  true  enjoyment  of  it  may  be  secured. 

IVhat,  if  his  means  are  made  to  warm,  and  feed  and  clothe 
tlie  poor — to  baffle  the  advances  of  their  great  destroyers,  vice 
and  want,  and  rescue  them  from  a pauper’s  grave,  and  a felon’s 
fate  ; to  pluck  them  from  impending  ruin,  and  to  retain  them 
witliin  the  circle  of  the  hopes  and  the  affections  of  our  common 
brotherhood  ; and  if  thus  he  witness  the  daily  blessings  of  his 
charities,  and  daily  finds  springing  up  in  his  heart,  tKe  glad 
emotion  arising  from  the  sweet  reflection  that  he  is  relieving 
his  fallen  brothers’  Avoes  ! Shall  this  reward  be  his  now — to 
tlirow  its  sunny  influence  into  his  heart  as  long  as  he  lives,  or 
shall  he  forego  all  this,  and  hold  on  to  his  means  till  death  ? 

"What  if  he  take  the  poor  and  deserving  youth,  whom  Provi- 
dence has  endowed  with  superior  intellect,  from  the  narroAV 
limits  of  an  obscure  life,  and  train  him  up  and  send  him  out, 
accoutred  in  heart  and  intellect,  for  the  great  mission  of  his 
life , to  do  manly  battle  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  human- 
ity ! What  if,  as  his  career  progresses,  he  sends  out  upon 
the  theatre  of  life,  many  thus  equipped,  and  witnesses  the 
thrice  blessed  influences  they  are  throwing  all  around 
them ! What  if  his  means  educate  those  who  are  to  be  the 
Avomen  and  the  mothers,  and  prepare  them  to  fulfill  the  high 
mission  of  an  American  AA’oman  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
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the  modest  circle  of  her  home,  highly  educated  and  accom- 
plished, wielding  the  mighty  sceptre  of  her  queenly  power, 
which  controls  the  world’s  destinies,  whether  in  monarchies  or 
republics,  either  for  weal  or  for  woe  ! 

What  if  he  hears  injured  Africa — depressed  and  stricken 
down  under  the  woes  and  curses  of  centuries — begin  to  call 
home  her  wandering  sons  and  daughters  from  afar,  and  he  sees 
golden  light  beginning  to  tinge  the  deep  gloom  that  has  settled 
down  upon  her  whole  continent ; and  if  he  can  aid  in  her  re- 
demption, and  if  he  can,  from  year  to  year,  send  his  humble 
contribution  to  her  rescue,  and  see  the  temple  and  the  school- 
house,  and  all  the  bright  host  of  Christianity  and  civilization 
springing  up  within  her  borders,  and  her  returning  children 
laden  with  the  rich  blessing  of  Christian  and  civil  liberty  ! 

' What,  too,  if  in  all  this  he  traces  the  footsteps  of  a Higher 
: Wisdom,  and  feels  that,  in  those  wonderful  developments,  he 
t is,  though  an  humble,  yet  an  honored  instrument  I When  the 
first  cargoes  of  human  beings  were  sailing,  in  slavery,  to  our 
shores,  and  thus  commencing  that  fearful  night  of  terrible 
gloom  that  has  since  hung  over  us,  he  would  have  asked  for 
the  thunderbolt  to  strike  the  slaver,  or  the  ocean  to  swallow 
him  up ; yet,  even  then,  if  he  had  foreseen  the  present,  he 
might  have  heard  a voice  telling  of  hope  for  Africa — of  a new 
republic  in  this  infant  West — from  whose  work-shops,  and 
broad  fields  and  rich  forests,  help  would  come  to  Africa  ; and 
away  in  the  dark  forests  of  the  strange  land,  and  in  the  ever- 
lasting hills,  were  prepared  mines  of  wealth,  of  which  Provi- 
dence had  appointed  and  reserved  some  for  Africa,  and  that, 
in  due  time,  they  would  be  developed,  and  all  things  would  be 
so  over-ruled  and  directed,  that  through  some  obscure  and 
unexpected  agency,  the  very  mines  should  be  made  to  con- 
tribute to  the  glorious  work  of  Africa’s  redemption. 
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One  must  almost  ask  in  surprise,  can  wealth  purchase  such 
pleasure?  Can  she  buy  such  joys?  Can  she  thus  bathe  the 
meridian  of  life  in  sunshine  brightness,  and  throw  into  its 
decline  the  mellow  and  beautiful  light  of  such  a sunset ! 

Then,  why  not  make  purchases  now  ? Why  defer  the  sure 
and  promising  investment  ? In  the  shrewd  spirit  of  our  coun- 
trymen, are  such  opportunities  of  investment  to  go  by  unim- 
proved ? Why  lose  so  good  a bargain?” 

But  I must  hasten  to  perform  my  closing  duty. 

The  enterprise  Avhose  near  approach  to  completion,  has  given 
ability  to  do  what  has  been  done,  to-day,  was  sustained  and 
advanced  by  a number  of  my  friends,  who  in  various  stages 
of  its  progress,  and  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  its  condition,  were 
steadfast  and  true,  without  whom  my  own  humhle  efforts 
would  have  been  unavailing. 

The  liberal  confidence,  and  the  efficient  aid  of  my  esteemed 
friends,  Mr.  Burd  Patterson,  Hon.  Chas.  W.  Hegins,  and  Hon. 
Benj.  Patton,  were  followed  by  the  considerate  and  gentle 
indulgence  of  the  Bank  of  Northumberland,  the  Danville 
Bank,  the  Miner’s  Bank  of  Pottsville,  of  whom  I may  now 
thus  speak,  as  the  pecuniary  obligations  were  long  since  can- 
celled; so,  also,  the  Farmer’s  Bank  of  Schuylkill  county. 

Nor  can  I omit  the  Philadelphia  Bank,  whose  wise  and  liberal 
course  did  so  much  to  rescue  the  enterprise,  at  the  great  crisis 
in  its  history,  from  impending  ruin. 

Nor  can  I fail  to  mention  my  worthy  friends  at  Lancaster, 
D.  Longenecker,  Esq.,  who,  as  President  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Sunbury  Railroad,  rendered  such  decisive  aid  to  the  whole 
enterprise.  So,  also,  Messrs.  T.  and  H.  Baumgardner,  C. 
Hager,  Chas.  T.  Boughter,  John  F.  Long,  John  F.  Shroder, 
Alfred  R.  Fiske,  and  John  Cochrane,  Esqs.,and  others. 

So,  also,  a portion  of  the  Philadelphia  Merchants,  with  the 
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generous  liberality  of  that  honored  class,  among  whom  were 
Messrs.  Wm.  H.  Keichline,  John  Brock,  Sons  & Co.,  James 
Kent  & Santee,  Frishmuth  & Bro.,  Hendry  & Cooper,  Wm.  & 
Geo.  Abbott,  J.  H.  Walter,  C.  T.  Wilson  & Co.,  John  C.  Baker 
& Co.,  Gans  & Moyer,  Gilbert,  Wentz  & Co.,  John  C.  Yeager, 
Beeves,  Buck  & Co.,  and  Ludwig,  Kneedler  & Co. 

Also,  in  Reading,  Messrs.  McKnight,  Richards,  and  Miller. 

Nor  can  I omit  to  mention  my  worthy  friends,  Hon.  F.  W. 
Hughes,  of  Pottsville,  Hon.  Alex.  Jordan,  Hugh  Bellas,  Esq., 
Major  Wm.  L.  Dewart,  and  John  B.  Packer,  Esq.,  of  Sunbury  ; 
Messrs.  S.  and  G.  W.  Beebee  and  Asa  Whitney,  of  New  York. 

So,  also,  Chas.  S.  Boker,  Esq.,  Wm.  L.  Schaffer,  Esq.,  and 
Messrs.  Whelen  & Co.,  of  Philadelphia ; also,  the  Presidents 
and  Directors  of  the  several  Coal  Companies. 

As  well  as  my  friends,  Messrs.  Kimber  Cleaver  and  Wm. 
H.  Marshall — the  former,  as  Civil  Engineer  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Sunbury  Railroad,  and  the  other  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Mines,  from  the  early  history  of  the  enterprise. 

I cannot  omit  that  numerous  class  of  contractors  and  labo- 
rers, who  suffered  most  in  the  period  of  its  embarrassments 
and  depression,  and  yet  who  nobly  responded  to  the  crisis,  and 
now  with  promises  to  them  redeemed,  and  their  hopes  realized, 
they,  in  their  humble  spheres,  may  cherish  the  grateful  reflec- 
tion, that  they,  too,  have  contributed  to  the  acts  of  this  day, 
and  the  heart  of  each  poor  man,  who  knows  what  is  transact- 
ing here  at  this  hour,  must  throb  with  joy,  that  many  a poor 
man’s  hearth  will  be  made  glad  in  future  winters,  by  his  co- 
operation in  this  work. 

Surrounded  to-day  by  so  many  warm  and  tried  personal 
friends,  thus  the  gratification  of  the  occasion  so  much  increased, 
I cannot  refrain  from  saying  how  great  is  my  gratification  at 
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the  presence  of  one,  whose  early,  persevering,  unchangeable, 
affectionate,  maternal  fidelity,  has  contributed  so  much  and 
so  pre-eminently  to  whatever  may  be  the  good  results  of  this 
day’s  proceedings. 

xVnd  now,  may  I close  by  saying,  that  no  one  feels  more 
deeply  than  I do,  the  magnitude  of  the  great  interests  proposed 
to  be  advanced,  and  the  controlling  and  absorbing  influence 
of  a Higher  Power,  in  ordering  and  producing  the  acts  of  this 
day,  and  of  my  own  inefficiency  and  entire  unworthiness. 

Gov.  Bigler  was  then  called  for,  and  responded  as  follows : 

[And  here,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  the  deep  interest  he 
felt  in  the  occasion — his  kind  and  pleasant  manner  in  his  social 
intercourse,  as  ivell  as  his  noble  and  eloquent  speech,  endeared 
him  to  the  hearts  of  all  who  met  and  heard  him,] 

GOVERNOR  BIGLER’S  SPEECH. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I have  never  felt  more  embarrassed  by  the  respon- 
sibilties  of  a similar  occasion,  nor  less  prepared  to  meet  a 
reasonable  expectation.  Anticipating  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing my  friend  Bishop  Potter,  a gentleman  so  eminently  compe- 
ent  to  respond  to  the  wish  you  have  just  expressed,  I had  sup- 
posed that  my  participation  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  day 
would  end  with  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  College  ; 
and  beyond  this  I have  given  the  topics  suggested  for  discus- 
sion, no  consideration  whatever.  Unprepared  as  I am,  how- 
ever, and  unequal  to  the  task  as  I should  be,  under  any 
circumstances,  I still  feel  required  to  perform,  as  best  I can, 
the  pleasant,  though  difficult  duties  thus  devolved  upon  me. 

I have  listened,  as  doubtless  you  have,  with  the  liveliest 
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dinterest  to  the  eloquent  and  happily  conceived  address  of 
1; Judge  Helfenstein,  explanatory  of  his  designs  and  purposes, 
> with  reference  to  the  magnificent  scheme  of  charity  which  he 
has  just  shadowed  forth.  The  whole  enterprise  and  its  arrange- 
! iments,  are  so  full  of  intellect,  of  soul,  of  heart,  of  philosophy 
ijand  Christian  sympathy,  that  it  has  excited  in  my  mind  an 
' I anxious  solicitude  for  its  success  : and  the  highest  emotions  of 
{gratitude  to  its  author.  It  displays  in  the  generous  donor 
beside,  a degree  of  sagacity  and  clearness  of  judgment  that  is 
seldom  equalled  in  similar  designs  by  those,  who,  under  Provi- 
dence, have  accumulated  so  much  to  give  to  the  Poor  and  lend 
!to  the  Lprd.  There  is  one  idea  connected  with  it,  which,  above 
lall  others,  had  attracted  attention  and  commanded  my  admira- 
|tion  before  I came  here;  that  is  the  singular,  though  wise 
'purpose  of  offering  this  great  charity  whilst  yet  in  full  life 
and  vigor,  with  the  promise  of  many  days  before  him,  and  with 
the  design  that  the  whole  scheme  shall  be  founded,  if  not  grown 
up  under  his  own  auspices.  The  disinterestedness  thus  displayed 
not  less  than  the  wisdom  of  the  idea,  as  relates  to  the  practical 
usefulness  of  the  gift,  commands  our  admiration.  It  is  cer- 
tainly much  wiser  than  the  ancient,  and  still  too  generally  cher- 
ished custom,  on  the  part  of  those  burthened  with  vast  estates  of 
adhering  to  them,  with  miserly  grasp,  down  to  the  last  hour  of 
earthly  existence,  and  then,  perhaps,  leaving  them  to  be  squan- 
dered or  misapplied  by  unfaithful  representatives,  or,  perchance, 
to  be  contended  for  by  greedy  descendants.  Many  valuable  be- 
quests,in  our  day  and  country,  have,  in  this  way,  been  sunken 
into  comparative  uselessness;  or  been  degraded  into  objects  of 
litigation.  Such  cases  can  be  readily  called  to  mind,  and 
might  be  lamented,  if  lamentation  could  do  any  good.  Dis- 
missing the  past,  however,  we  should  look  steadily  to  the  future ; 
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and  so  far  as  possible,  bring  the  lights  of  experience  to  bear 
upon  our  way  hereafter.  The  donor  of  the  vast  Estate  just 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  education  and  the  work  of  benevo- 
lence, has,  doubtless,  been  impelled  to  the  policy  he  has  so  wisely 
adopted,  by  what  he  has  seen  and  read  of  the  fate  of  posthu- 
mous bequests,  how  the  estates  have  been  perverted,  squan- 
dered and  degraded.  I admire  this  part  of  the  plan  exceed- 
ingly, and  anticipate  from  this  new  degree  in  the  scale  of 
civilization,  the  happiest  results.  It  is,  beside,  a sublime  spec- 
tacle, in  this  day  of  sordid  selfishness,  to  witness  such  a tri- 
umph over  a fatal  principle  of  original  sin,  and  to  see  the 
acquisitive  propensity  tempered  by  so  much  philosophy  and 
judgment. 

Happily  uniting  a care  for  the  physical  condition  of  the  Poor, 
with  a concern  for  their  intellectual  improvement,  the  scheme 
in  view,  is  so  suggestive  of  agreeable  thought  and  sympathy,  and 
so  prolific  of  vast  and  varied  topics  for  discussion,  I am  startled 
by  a glance  at  the  boundless  and  rich  field  before  me.  I dare 
not  attempt  to  occupy  it  closely,  or  to  gather  its  abundance 
with  a parsimonious  hand.  An  occasional  cluster  from  its  rich 
fruits  is  quite  all  that  I shall  claim. 

The  products  of  one  Estate,  located  near  the  town  of  Shamo- 
kin,  possessing  an  almost  inexhaustible  abundance  of  Anthracite 
Coal,  and  capable  of  yielding  150,000  tons  per  annum,  by  the 
deed  just  read,  has  been  dedicated  to  the  erection  and  support 
of  a Free  College,  and  to  the  benefit  of  African  colonization. 
Those  of  another  tract,  in  the  same  vicinage,  and  doubly  exten- 
sive, has  been,  in  like  manner,  plighted  to  the  relief  of  the 
Poor  of  the  cities  of  New  York,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Lan- 
caster and  Carlisle.  The  design,  in  this  way,  beautifully  blends 
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together  the  cause  of  education,  of  charity,  of  benevolence,  and 
national  dignity. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  College  has  just  been  placed.  Figu- 
rative of  the  idea  that  the  Word  of  God  should  be  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  efforts  for  the  elevation  of  man,  a copy  of  the  Bible 
is  amongst  the  precious  deposits  in  the  foundation-stone.  The 
noblest  end  of  this  institution  shall  have  been  attained  Avhen, 
in  its  practical  Avorkings,  shall  be  -witnessed  the  legitimate 
fruits  of  the  seed  so  planted ; when  the  knowledge  which  it  may 
impart,  shall  be  tempered  by  a Christian  faith;  Avhen  the 
copious  draughts  of  the  Pierian  Springs,  which  it  may  offer, 
shall  be  purified  by  truths  that  never  die. 

Whilst  the  rugged  mountains  of  the  other  Estate,  for  many 
generations  to  come,  may  Avarm  the  naked  and  shivering  Poor 
of  our  croAvded  cities,  the  products  of  the  College  tract  may 
satisfy  the  thirst  for  knowledge  and  truth.  As  the  former  may 
conceal  naked  poverty,  so  the  latter  may  develope  the  hidden 
treasures  of  the  mind,  and  convey  the  poor  and  stricken  Afri- 
can to  an  independent  home.  And  so  the  rugged  elements  of 
the  earth,  in  their  pristine  form,  through  the  science  and  gene- 
rosity of  man,  shall  be  made  to  minister  to  the  nobler  attri- 
butes, not  less  than  tothe  meaner  parts  of  our  nature. 

The  location  of  the  College  displays  the  same  clear  judg- 
ment, and  is  also  measurably  figurative.  Planted  on  a beauti- 
ful eminence,  overlooking  the  mirky  valleys  and  the  lesser 
hills,  so  its  purposes  and  aims  are  higher  and  Avill  out-top  the 
ordinary  pursuits  of  the  busy  world;  the  strifes  and  vanities, 
the  “ slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune”  in  the  race  for 
gain.  Peering  above  all  surrounding  objects,  the  first  beam  of 
the  morning  light  will  eagerly  kiss  the  peak  of  the  spire,  and 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  will  linger  last  about  its  topmost 
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niche.  It  will  not,  then,  be  a light  under  a bushel,  but  a most 
prominent  and  befitting  source  of  truth  and  knowledge. — 
In  the  old  world  the  spot  would  be  valued  as  a place  for  an 
impregnable  fortress — a Gibralter  or  a Sebastopol.  The 
ideas  seem  vastly  dissimilar,  and  yet  the  purpose  is  almost 
identical,  for  monarchies  depend  upon  fortresses  and  cannon  to 
perpetuate  their  existence;  we  upon  common  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

There  is  a patriotismabout  this  gift,  and  a wisdom  in  its  ap- 
plication that  commands  our  notice.  Education  is  a fit  object 
on  which  to  bestow  the  most  sacred  bounty.  It  is  worthy  of 
the  aid  of  the  richest  and  poorest,  the  highest  and  humblest. 
Closely  identified  with  the  principles  of  our  government — its 
policy  and  stability,  and  with  the  progress  of  civilization  and 
Christianity — its  promotion  is  at  once  an  attractive  object  for 
the  good  and  great.  Highly  essential  to  personal  happiness 
in  all  countries,  it  is  nowhere  more  important  than  in  our  own 
Republic.  Here,  indeed,  the  foundation,  the  structure  and  the 
operations  of  government,  rest  on  the  sovereign  will  of  th® 
masses.  Each  citizen,  under  our  system,  is  a component  part 
of  the  government,  vested  Avith  valuable  privileges  and  charged 
with  like  responsibilities ; the  reflection  of  this  dignity  and 
power  by  each,  through  the  ballot-box,  is  the  exercise  of  the 
inherent  right  of  self-government ; and  it  is  that  will,  thus  re- 
flected, throughout  our  representative  system,  that  gives  direc- 
tion to  public  affairs  ; that  displaces  one  public  servant  and 
selects  another ; that  embraces  one  measure  of  public  policy  and 
rejects  another.  How  essential  it  becomes,  then,  that  this  will, 
so  potent  in  its  sway,  should  emanate  from  a well  developed 
and  cultivated  judgment.  Ignorance,  indeed,  may  be  rated  the 
bane  of  republics ; and  I have  long  believed  that  the  stability 
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of  oui’3  depended  largely  on  the  degree  of  education  enjoyed  by 
the  people — I mean,  education,  in  its  broadest  sense,  bestowing 
the  use  of  letters,  at  the  same  time  that  it  developes  and 
cultivates  the  moral  faculties;  improving  the  qualities  of  the 
heart  not  less  than  those  of  the  head.  With  the  people  thus 
cultivated,  the  policy  of  government  will  be  wise  and  just. 

“ Where  the  fountaia  is  pure, 

The  stream  emanating  therefrom  will  also  be  pure.” 

But  no  less  vital  is  this  work  in  a social  point  of  view. 

Free  institutions  of  learning,  like  our  free  schools,  come  to 
the  relief  of  talent  and  genius  when  stifled  by  the  chilling 
embrace  of  poverty,  and  thus  aids  the  great  principle  of 
equality,  which  so  much  distinguishes  the  American  people. 
Noble  qualities  of  mind  are,  in  this  way,  fostered  and  cultiva- 
ted, which  would  otherwise  be  lost  to  society.  Peculiar  as  are 
the  opportunities  in  our  country,  there  is  still  much  talent 
hidden  and  smothered  beneath  the  thick  cloud  of  poverty ; 
many  men  of  superior  original  parts  are  lost  to  the  ranks  of 
science,  for  want  of  the  means  to  pay  for  an  education  in  the 
higher  branches  of  literature.  Here  is,  at  least,  an  ample  field 
for  the  surplus  means  of  the  rich  and  the  agency  of  govern- 
ment. To  occupy  it  well,  should  be  as  much  a pleasure  as  it 
is  a duty.  Free  Schools  and  Free  Colleges  are  the  most 
potent  means  of  developing  the  hidden  germs  of  intellect;  of 
transplanting  the  wilderness  flower  from  the  wastes  of  its  fra- 
grance to  a soil  and  climate  more  genial.  How  much  our  friend 
is  to  be  admired  for  the  timely  part  he  has  taken  in  this  great 
work,  and  how  thankful  he  doubtless  is  for  the  means  that 
enabled  him  to  do  so.  An  equal  degree  of  generosity  on  the  part 
of  the  government  and  of  the  people,  would  furnish  ample  provi- 
sion for  the  education  of  all,  in  every  grade  of  learning,  from 
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the  rudiments  of  a common  school,  up  to  a diploma  in  the  high- 
est branches  of  science.  His  effort  reminds  me  of  the  privateer 
ing  system  in  times  of  foreign  war.  For  instance,  in  1812, 
prompted  by  the  love  of  adventure,  renown  and  gain,  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  to  discover  the  real  specimen  of  American  o 
genius  and  American  independence,  who  had  reduced  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  to  a mere  matter  of  individual  enterprise; 
perfectly  willing  to  fight  a whole  nation  for  the  spoils  of  victory. 
Judge  Ilelfenstein  has  become  a privateer  in  aid  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  a cause  less  brilliant  and  captivating,  it  is  true  ; but  far 
more  humane  and  truly  great,  without  even  the  prospect  of 
spoils  or  future  reM'ard.  All  the  fruits  of  his  labor  and  capital 
are  to  go  to  those  who  may  come  after  him.  He  has  even  to 
encounter  the  cold  sentiment  of  England’s  favorite  Bard : 

“The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 

The  good  is  oft’  interred  with  their  bones.” 

But  I would  not  apply  the  sentiment  to  the  present  case. 
Leaving  as  a legacy  to  the  Poor,  the  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  will  be  to  impart  an  unfading  glory  about  his  name. 
The  consequences  of  Education  are  so  essential  and  diversified, 
that  an  association  with  the  cause,  will  be  the  most  of  earthly  | 
immortality  that  man  can  gain. 

The  practical  usefulness  and  value  of  letters  is  beyond  the 
computation  of  figures.  Education  and  knowledge  invigorate 
and  expand  the  intellectual  faculties.  They  dispel  the  darkness 
which  naturally  broods  over  the  human  understanding,  and  dis- 
sipate error,  superstition  and  vice.  They  elevate  the  mind  in  the 
scale  of  rational  existence,  by  enlarging  its  views  and  refining! 
its  pleasures.  They  gratify  the  desire  of  the  soul  for  perpetuall 
activity,  and  render  its  action  subservient  to  the  embellish-j 
qients  of  life,  and  the  improvements  of  society.  They  unveill 
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the  beauties  and  sublimities  of  nature,  with  which  the  Heavens 
and  the  Earth  are  adorned,  and  in  which  the  lineaments  of 
God’s  character  are  displayed.  They  magnify  our  ideas  of 
the  Deity,  and  measurably  unfold  to  us  the  Avonderful  econ- 
omy of  His  universe ; thus  filling  the  soul  Avith  many  delight- 
ful emotions ; elevated  and  joyous  desires,  which  are  hidden 
from  the  unenlightened.  Education  in  its  full  effect,  imparting 
the  use  of  letters ; a knoAvledge  of  science,  and  correct  moral 
and  religious  principles,  is  the  great  means  of  fashioning  man 
after  his  Maker  ; of  reflecting  dignity  and  purity  upon  society, 
and  giving  stability  and  justice  to  the  policy  of  government. 
Kot  only  this,  but  the  vast  results  it  contributes  tOAvard  the 
physical  improvement  of  the  country,  by  the  cultivation  of 
talent  and  genius,  are  to  be  considered.  And  who  can  count 
the  value  of  the  inventions  and  discoveries  of  Fulton,  of  Rit- 
tenhouse,  of  ArkAvright,  and  others. 

An  idea  or  two  more  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  I shall 
dismiss  it.  To  the  youth  Avho  are  present,  I would  speak. — 
Hoav  many  of  you,  Avho  may  hereafter  enjoy  the  free  opportu- 
nities presented  by  the  College,  will  neglect  and  waste  them  ? 
Not  one,  I hope.  The  right  minded  youth  Avill  never  do  this. 
Remembering,  with  gratitude,  the  source  of  the  unbought 
blessings  bestoAved  upon  him,  he  Avill  devote  himself  Avith  an 
unfaltering  zeal  to  the  great  work  designed,  and  regardless  of 
teacher  or  guardian,  he  AA’ill,  if  needs  be,  ascend  the  hill  of 
science  alone.  Whosoever  among  you  forms  and  acts  on  such 
resolution,  shall  never  fail.  HoAvever  complete  your  opportu- 
nities, and  competent  your  teachers,  much  of  success  after  all 
this  Avill  depend  upon  your  own  efforts.  When  once  fairly 
started  on  the  race  for  knowledge  and  accomplishments,  the 
personal  and  independent  efforts  of  the  student  will  do  most  to 
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secure  liis  triumph.  He  must  become  a self-dependent 
thinker,  if  he  would  stir  up  all  the  original  parts  of  his  mind. 
A too  implicit  dependence  upon  the  ideas  of  others  will  beget 
effeminacy,  and  limit  the  intellect  to  the  mean  grade  of 
submission  and  imitation.  Such  scholars  may  know  much  of 
words,  and  but  little  of  things;  have  a smattering  of  fixed  prin- 
ciples in  science,  and  yet  in  practical  life  be  the  most  helpless 
of  the  community.  I like  the  robust  and  bold  thinker.  Indeed, 
we  daily  see  in  the  ranks  of  the  most  useful  and  accomplished 
of  our  citizens,  those  who  have  been  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  self- 
educated.  How  many  of  those  who,  in  time  to  come,  shall 
enjoy  the  opportunities  of  the  “Shamokin  College,”  may  be- 
come the  magistrates,  the  law-makers,  the  governors  and  sena- 
tors of  the  country,  is  a hidden  mystery ; but,  that  it  will  take 
from  the  ranks  of  poverty  many  a destitute  youth,  and  send 
him  forth  into  the  world  the  accomplished  scholar  and  gentle- 
man, is  my  hope  and  belief. 

In  the  application  of  the  gift  for  the  Poor,  we  also  find  the 
evidence  of  sound  judgment  and  true  benevolence.  The  field 
for  this  charity  is  wisely  chosen.  It  is  in  the  alleys  and  by- 
ways of  large  cities  and  towns,  that  poverty  assumes  its  most 
repulsive  and  distressing  forms.  It  makes  its  appearance  as 
the  inevitable,  if  not  the  natural,  counter  part  of  over-grown 
wealth.  Where  fortune,  with  an  unequal  hand,  gives  so  much 
to  the  few,  some  of  the  many  are  likely  to  be  left  entirely  des- 
titute. The  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  are  thus  neigh- 
bored. The  re-acting  agent  for  the  relief  of  the  latter  calamity, 
is  a generous  benevolence — that  which  would  gently  take  from, 
the  superabundance  of  the  former  to  replenish  the  need  of  the 
latter.  A few  crumbs  from  the  well  filled  basket  and  store  of 
the  rich,  is  asked  for  the  famishing  flesh  of  the  Poor.  Encour- 
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aged  by  the  scriptural  estimate  placed  upon  charity  and  gifts 
to  the  poor,  the  rich  may  give  and  be  amply  rewarded  in  the 
pleasures  of  an  approving  conscience.  But  they  have  a stake 
beside.  Who  doubts  that  the  pinchings  of  hunger,  and  the 
bitings  of  the  rude  wintry  breeze,  begets  that  despair  and  des- 
peration in  poverty  that  leads  to  crime  ? Yes  ! many  crimes, 
like  robbery,  theft,  and  arson,  may  be  traced  to  the  account  of 
desperate  poverty.  What  I have  been  compelled  to  know  in 
my  official  capacity,  has  suggested  and  strengthened  these 
views.  The  relief  of  starving  and  naked  poverty,  as  found  in 
our  cities,  can  be  claimed,  then,  on  selfish  as  well  as  humane 
principles.  It  is  a kind  of  penalty  upon  over-grown  fortunes, 
indeed,  wherever  is  found  tinselled  wealth,  with  its  attendant 
prodigalities,  vanities  and  shining  follies,  may  be  seen,  in  the 
back-ground,  the  grim  visage  of  poverty — the  darkest  shade  of 
starvation  and  want.  In  Europe,  this  picture  is  everywhere 
true ; when  applied  to  our  cities,  it  is  striking  and  startling. 
And  no  time  more  so  than  at  present.  The  want  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  agriculture,  and  the  depression  in  monetary  affairs, 
in  the  midst  of  winter,  as  now,  has  frightfully  restricted  the 
means  of  the  poor.  Whilst  the  munificence  of  our  friend  can- 
not come  to  the  relief  of  present  exigencies,  we  can  see  in 
them  the  wisdom  and  utility  of  the  design.  One  Avould  sup- 
pose, at  first  thought,  that  the  idea  of  looking  to  our  rugged 
hills  for  means  to  comfort  and  subsist,  gratuitously,  the  people 
of  our  rich,  gay,  busy,  bustling  and  high-pretending  cities,  was 
a mere  pretence;  a high  wrought  assumption.  A brief  reflec- 
tion, however,  will  dispel  the  error  and  satisfy  all  that  it  is  a 
great  practical  work  and  no  vain  idea ; that  the  dedication  to 
the  poor  of  the  cities  was  a wise  thought.  In  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, fortune  has  dealt  with  a better  balanced  band,  and  the 
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startling  extremes  I have  described,  are  seldom  seen.  Wealth, 
on  the  one  hand,  is  naoderated  and  restrained,  and  the  poverty 
that  exists  on  the  other,  is  of  a milder  type,  and  seldom  leads 
to  suffering  or  crime. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  interesting  in  the  idea  that 
the  bowels  of  our  rugged  hills  should  minister  to  the  wants  of 
luxuriant  cities.  That  nature  in  its  rugged,  unhewn  form, 
should  be  claimed  for  the  relief  of  science  and  civilization. — 
That  the  wilderness,  when  it  has  not  blossomed  like  the  rose? 
and  is  as  pristine  as  when  the  home  of  the  savage,  should 
have  in  store  such  vast  gifts  to  mitigate  the  evils  incident  to 
population  and  progress.  The  science  of  man  has  built  the 
way  to  the  mountains,  and  broken  the  strong  bars  with  which 
nature  had  protected  her  rich  stores,  and  they  are  now  wil- 
lingly  yielded  for  the  comfort  of  the  needy,  and  the  joy  of 
those  who  have  an  abundance.  The  vast  resources  of  one  of 
her  rich  depositories  has  been  by  deeds  of  peace,  and  mercy, 
and  humanity,  this  day  dedicated  to  the  relief  of  the  Poor. — 
Should  the  design  of  the  donor  be  faithfully  carried  out,  as  I 
am  sure  it  will,  for  generations  to  come  the  hills  of  Pennsyl- 
vania will  send  greeting  to  the  Poor  of  New  York  the  evidences 
of  benevolence  and  true  fellowship,  in  the  shape  of  free  contri- 
butions to  their  charity  fund.  For  long  years  the  element  of 
heat  and  comfort,  which  they  shall  continue  so  bounteously  to 
yield,  Avill  be  welcomed  to  the  hearth-stone  of  shivering  poverty, 
and  many  a mother  will  thank  God  for  having  made  some 
unknown  man  the  agent  of  such  timely  bounty;  and  the  poor 
African,  too,  as  he  takes  his  way  for  a home  of  his  own,  will 
drop  a blessing  upon  the  author  of  his  joy  and  happiness. 

When  the  Free  College  shall  have  sent  abroad  into  the  world 
statesmen  and  philosophers,  to  labor  for  the  elevation  of  their 
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race ; when  the  combustible  elements,  of  w’hich  the  Estate  just 
donated  is  composed,  shall  emit  light  and  heat  for  hundreds  of 
the  shivering  poor  in  the  cities  already  named ; when  the  well 
freighted  ship  bearing  the  freed  African  to  a home  of  his  own, 
filled,  to  some  extent,  by  the  contributions  of  this  day,  shall 
dash  against  the  Avaves  of  the  ocean ; when  all  these  things 
shall  be,  then  Avill  be  Avitnessed  the  full  fruits  of  our  friend’s 
generosity,  and  then  Avill  be  realized  his  and  our  highest  hopes 
for  his  great  scheme  for  the  relief  and  benefit  of  the  Poor. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Washburn,  being  called  foi’,  arose,  and  turn- 
ing first  to  the  Gov'ernor  and  then  to  the  audience,  responded 
in  the  folloAving  eloquent  and  impressive  speech: 

\ 

REV.  MR.  WASHBURN’S  SPEECH. 

Mr.  President  : — 

I need  not  say  that  I rise  after  your  Excellency,  Avith  great 
diffidence.  And  I respond  to  your  someAvhat  imperative  yet  flat- 
tering call,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  A\’ith  commingled  reluctance 
and  pleasure.  Such  feelings  are  only  natural  and  spontaneous 
in  the  position  I am  asked  to  occupy  on  this  festive  occasion. 
We  have  come  up  hither  at  the  kindly  invitation  of  Judge 
Helfenstein,  whose  munificence  must  signalize  this  day 
throughout  the  Keystone  State  and  elsewhere,  far  and  Avide, 
as  expands  the  arch  of  republican  America.  We  have  come 
to  Avitness  this  public  dedication  of  valuable  tracts  in  these 
abounding  coal-fields,  to  Education,  to  African  Colonization, 
and  to  the  relief  of  Destitution  and  Wretchedness  in  the  croAvd- 
ed  alleys  of  certain  of  our  cities ; and  w'e  have  all  been  expect- 
ing to  listen  to  the  eminent  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  his 
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Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  if  not  to 
others,  whose  position,  ability  and  reputation,  justly  merit  and 
receive  our  willing  and  most  respectful  attention.  Reluctance? 
therefore,  on  my  part,  in  the  regretted  absence  of  the  one  to 
follow  the  pleasing  address  of  the  other,  (which  it  seems  to  me 
has  covered  the  whole  ground,)  is  surely  pardonable. 

And  yet,  I should  be  untrue  to  the  best  impulses  of  my  heart, 
did  I not  acknowledge  the  enjoyment  of  a peculiar  pleasure  in 
this  day’s  proceedings.  While  listening  to  the  perusal  of  that 
manly  document  with  which  the  honorable  proprietor  has  in- 
troduced these  proceedings,  whose  heart  felt  not  an  unwonted 
pulsation  ? who  was  unconscious  of  profbund  delight  in  being 
privileged  to  participate  in  such  a scene  ? 

For  myself,  it  was  a moment  of  exceeding  satisfliction — the 
realization  of  fancied  visions  of  enlightened  Brotherly  Love — 
the  practical  application  of  cherished  principles,  that  are  too 
often  but  ideal.  If  ever  one  might  be  proud  of  his  manhood, 
it  were  surely  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  when  its  central 
figure,  erecting  itself  on  Christian  principle,  stands  forth,  with 
heart  and  hand,  in  the  genial  atmosphere  of  Christian  Love, 
and  utters  words  of  wisdom  that  can  issue  only  from  a soul 
bathed  in  the  sunlight  of  Christian  Truth.  How  tame  is  gar- 
nished fiction  beside  this  clear,  brilliant,  crystalizing  fact! 
How  pale  and  dim  the  gorgeous  pageants  of  mediaeval  chivalry 
before  this  day’s  dawning  triumph  of  humanity  ! You,  who 
have  thrilled  over  pictured  imaginations  of  human  possibilities? 
behold,  with  open  eye,  what  Christian  manhood  actually  is — 
and  let  us  crown,  with  our  grateful  and  affectionate  homage, 
the  presiding  genius  that  lifts  from  the  repose  of  ages,  the 
treasures  of  this  mountain  wilderness,  to  pour  streams  of  relief 
and  comfort  into  countless  abodes  of  poverty  and  wretchedness 
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in  yonder  crowded  cities — that  sets  in  operation,  far  away  in 
these  retreats  of  Christian  liberty,  a re-acting  motive  power, 
which  shall  send  back,  along  the  pathway  of  former  slave-ships, 
the  white-winged  messengers  of  peace,  bearing  the  liberated 
and  enlishtened  children  of  but  recent  bondmen,  to  kindle  the 
lights  of  Civilization  and  Christianity,  where  Ethiopia  already 
stretches  out  her  hands  unto  God — yea,  crown  with  glad  ap- 
plause, the  presiding  genius  that  this  day  plants  its  institution 
of  human  learning  on  the  incorruptible  Word  of  God,  with 
prayer  and  humble  trust  that  lie  will  sustain  and  direct  it  at 
every  stage  of  progress,  enabling  it  to  stretch  forth  helping 
hands  to  surrounding  humanity,  and  take  under  its  fostering 
care  the  youth  of  successive  generations,  blessing  them  with 
light,  and  strength,  and  love,  in  the  name  of  Him  whose  wondrous 
incarnation  has  lifted  us  back  into  the  circle  of  heavenly  gravi- 
tation, and  whose  quickening  Spirit  can  alone  fit  us  for  an 
angel’s  work  on  earth,  and  an  angel’s  crown  of  glory ! Yerily, 
this  is  not  the  triumph  of  the  horse  and  the  battle-axe.  We 
have  gathered  to-day  at  a nobler  summons  than  the  stirring 
bugle,  in  a nobler  arena  than  of  tilt  and  tournament,  to  a 
nobler  triumph  than  ever  rode  in  equipage  of  black  or  Avhite, 
in  ancient  or  modern  chivalry.  There,  oft-times  gathered  the 
pride  and  strength  of  manhood  to  a contest  of  bone  and  muscle, 
in  the  presence  of  sovereigns  of  the  heart  and  of  its  passions  5 
here,  free  men  and  free  women,  we  come  to  hail  the  victor  in  a 
loftier  contest — the  Christian  wrestler,  victorious  not  over  flesh 
and  blood,  but  over  principalities  of  wide-spread  prejudice, 
over  powers  of  controlling  custom,  over  spiritual  wickedness  in 
the  high  places  of  his  own  inner  kingdom — the  successful  hero 
of  our  Christian  knighthood,  battling  with  evil,  in  whatever 
guise,  graciously  successful  over  natural  selfishness,  over 
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covetous  idolatry,  and  over  the  syren  temptations  of  sordid 
pleasure  and  glittering  aggrandizement — hail  him  with  glad 
congratulations,  cheer  him  with  smiles  of  loveliness  and  beauty? 
— not  as  a member  of  chivalry’s  order,  not  as  the  child  of  roy- 
alty, not  as  the  heir  of  an  earthly  realm,  but  crown  this  cham- 
pion of  our  suffering  brotherhood,  in  his  true  and  most  envia- 
ble character,  a worthy  member  of  Clirist,  an  honored  child  of 
God,  a thrice  blessed  and  already  foretasting  inheritor  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Tell  it  out  to  all  mankind,  tell  it  out  till  the  wealth,  the  en- 
terprise, the  business  princes  of  this  world  give  heed,  and 
remember  that  the  earth  is  the  Lord’s  and  the  fullness  thereof ; 
that  He  hath  made  us  and  not  we  ourselves;  that  we  are  His 
people  preciously  ransomed  unto  God ; that  riches,  intellect, 
and  influence,  are  but  talents  entrusted  to  us,  as  stewards,  to 
distribute  to  the  destitute,  the  ignorant,  and  the  wandering  ; 
and  that  all  we  are  brethren — tell  it  out,  though  we  place  no 
visible  garland  on  the  brow  of  our  princely  brother,  that  there 
is  “laid  up”  a crown  of  righteousness  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  Judge,  shall  give  to  all  his  obedient,  loving,  waiting 
followers  in  the  yet  future,  but  certain  and  glorious  day  of  His 
appearing.  As  a minister  of  Him,  who  in  lowly  humanity,  be- 
came Immanuel,  I herald  this  day’s  achievement  as  another 
and  abiding  triumph  of  the  Gospel.  And  here  I close. 

I have  been  req^uested,  while  here,  it  is  true,  to  speak  some- 
what more  particularly  of  the  College  endowment — and  it  is  a 
theme  on  which  1 should  delight  to  dwell — a subject  on  which  I 
might  speak  feelingly,  as  one  who  has  met  the  difficulties  of  self- 
education  ; I know  that  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  dollars  are  re- 
quired, by  their  advertised  terras,  to  meet  the  annual  expense 
of  each  student,  of  merely  tuition  and  room  rent  in  most  of  the 
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Colleges,  ranging  from  Harvard  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  I can  anticipate  the  feeling  of  gratitude  with 
which  many  worthy  youths  would  receive  this  amount  of  an- 
nual assistance  and  encouragement,  and,  especially,  how  im- 
portant is  the  provision  to  defray  the  entire  expense  of  one  from 
each  of  the  numerous  counties  of  this  Commonwealth.  But 
here  will  be  other  occasions  of  your  assembling,  when  on  yon- 
der height  the  well-proportioned  structure  shall  be  reared  from 
the  foundation-stone  we  have  this  day  laid.  Then  may  be 
seasonably  pondered  over,  much  more  which  is  vividly  sug- 
gested to-day,  but  which  the  future  alone  shall  duly  unfold. 

On  motion  of  C.  W.  Hegins,  the  meeting  adjourned,  and 
thus  were  closed  the  proceedings  of  this  day. 

Kimber  Cleaver,  ' 

Wm.  Fegely, 

D.  M.  Boyd,  > Committee  of  Ari'angements. 

Wm.  H.  Marshall,  j 
■\Ym.  Atwater,  J 


